Department dismantled 


The Faculty of Arts is closing one 
of its departments in June. 
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Monitoring health care 


Roy Romanow’s health care report gets a passing grade on campus. 
But will its recommendations be implemented? 


Talking to strangers 


A reporter offers Canadian researchers 
tips on dealing with the media. 
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Psych prof ‘pied’ for charity 


Christmas brings out the best on campus 


he Christmas season can often be a lit- 

tle unpredictable, but this year things 
threatened to get downright out of 
hand. With the holidays approaching, 
university students invited elementary 
students for a day of fun and games in 
the midst of final exams. And a psychol- 
ogy professor took a pie in the face to 
raise funds for the food bank and 
demonstrate how the limbic system 
works. 

Dr. Connie Varnhagen has a gentle, 
warm, infectious laugh. Ask her to tell 
you about getting a pie in the face and 
you’re sure to hear that laugh, and a pret- 
ty good story. 

It goes something like this: As part of 
an effort by the University of Alberta’s 
Department of Psychology to raise funds 
this Christmas, a bounty of sorts was put 
on the heads of 10 psychology professors. 
The students who raised the most money 
would win the privilege of “pieing” their 
prof during class. Varnhagen’s students 
came out on top, raising $250, a sum 
Varnhagen matched. All totaled, the psy- 
chology department donated approxi- 
mately $2,000 to CBC’s annual Christmas 
fundraiser. 

All that was left was the hit. Days 
dragged on until Varnhagen made her 
final appearance before her first-year psy- 
chology students, working the event into 
her talk about the limbic system. 

“I was talking to them about how 
emotion serves to arouse us to action, and 
there was this emotional stimulus off to 
my left which was Peter Hurd, my col- 


a, 


Justin Standing and his sons Darien, 5, and Damon, 7, attended the Students’ Union Christmas Party last week. 


league, standing there with a chocolate 
banana cream pie,” she said. 

“So I told the class how my limbic 
system was appraising whether this was 
a fight or flight situation, and how my 
cerebral cortex was doing a cognitive 
appraisal and that, while this really was a 
flight situation, I had to be there to accept 
the pie on the face and that my brain 
stem was causing my heart to race, my 
voice to get really high and my hands to 
shake. 


“It was interesting that it fit in with 
the last lesson — they are paying for the 
class, right? And now they will never for- 
get what role the limbic system plays in 
emotion, because they got me.” 

A few days later, five-year-old Darien 
Standing’s limbic system was working 
overtime as he joined about 350 kinder- 
garten and elementary school students in 
the Students’ Union’s eighth annual Inner 
City Kids Christmas Party. 

“I told Santa I was a good boy,” said 


Standing, a kindergarten student from St. 
Patrick’s School. 

Darien’s father Justin, whose older 
son Damon was also at the party, was 
impressed by the event. “The kids have 
been having a great time,” he said. “You 
should have seen them on the bus on the 
way here — they were a bit hyper, that’s 
for sure.” 

U of A student volunteers were pretty 
excited, too. 

“One little girl told us Santa doesn’t 
come to her house because they don’t 
have a chimney,” one of the volunteers 
said, tears welling up in her eyes. “So 
we're thinking about getting a gift for her 
from Santa and bringing it to her school.” 

“Those are exactly the kinds of kids 
we're trying to reach,” said Mariel Dagot, 
the SU’s student activities co-ordinator. 

Those children had the second floor of 
the Students’ Union Building buzzing 
with energy for most of the day. “We had 
them making antlers and reindeer safety 
pins and singing carols — and eating 
pizza,” said Kail Ross, the SU’s vice-presi- 
dent (student life). 

Alberta’s Lieutenant Governor, Lois 
Hole, was also on hand, giving each child 
a hug as they wound along the line-up 
towards Santa. 

“We told the kids she’s the Queen’s 
friend, and they were pretty excited,” one 
student said. Another called the former U 
of A chancellor “a hugging machine.” 

“Lois has been amazing,” added Ross. 
“She just revels in this sort of thing. And 
Santa’s been great too.” 


Prof reconstructs heads and necks 


Former WISEST student returns to U of A 


By Phoebe Dey 


hen she was in Grade 11, Gail 

Thornton came to work with 
University of Alberta researchers under 
the Women in Scholarship, Engineering, 
Science and Technology (WISEST) pro- 
gram. She later earned a degree in 
mechanical engineering. Now, at the age of 
31, she’s back. 

Thornton was recently appointed to 
hold a new $1.2-million research chair that 
will allow scientists to improve treatment 
methods for people requiring reconstruc- 
tion of the head and neck as a result of dis- 
ease or injury. The position will enhance 
the research being conducted jointly at the 
U of Aand the Craniofacial 
Osseointegration and Maxillofacial 
Prosthetic Rehabilitation Unit (COMPRU) 
at the Misericordia Community Hospital. 
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Biomechanical engineering combines 
engineering and basic sciences to solve 
problems in medicine and biology. 
Studying the mechanical properties of tis- 
sues of the body helps researchers under- 
stand how to reconstruct tissues and how 
to evaluate and improve the reconstruc- 
tion’s success. Currently, prostheses are 
often attached to implants anchored into 
the patient’s bones. Improved understand- 
ing of the mechanics at the interface 
between the bone and implant may help 
improve treatment success. 

“Once we have a better understanding 
of short-term and long-term effects of 
external loading of implants on the biome- 
chanics of the interface, perhaps we can 
redesign implants to 
optimize post-opera- 
tive treatment and 
long-term treatment 
success,” said 
Thornton. 

One person anx- 
iously awaiting those 
results is Jason 
Norgard. Fourteen 
years ago, Norgard 
lost his left eye to can- 
cer and received a 
prosthetic eye through COMPRU. The 
prosthesis attaches magnetically to metal 
implants in his éye socket, in much the 
same way that tinted lenses “clip on” to 
prescription glasses. He hopes Thornton’s 
research will help in ensuring the metal 
implants attached to the top of his cheek 
bone stay in place. “I’ve lost six implants 
so far, so I really hope this research can 
help with that,” he said. 

The idea to create a chair in interfacial 
biomechanics, formally known as the 
COMPRU /Westaim/ASRA Chair in 
Interfacial Biomechanics, first emerged 
five years ago in a conversation between 
COMPRU director Johan Wolfaardt and U 
of A engineering professor Gary Faulkner, 


who is also a clinical fellow at COMPRU. 
“Dean (David) Lynch listened patiently 
and never said no,” said Wolfaardt. “To 
have an individual of Gail Thornton’s cali- 
bre...will benefit those who need care in 
years to come.” 

After completing her degree at the U 
of A, Thornton went on to earn her mas- 
ter’s degree at the Massachusets Institute 
of Technology. She earned her PhD at the 
University of Calgary. 

Funding for the chair comes from the 
Caritas Health Group ($500,000), the 
Westaim Corporation ($350,000), and the 
Alberta Science and Research Authority 
($350,000). 

This chair also facilitates a permanent 


Jason Norgard lost his left eye to cancer 14 years ago and now wears a 
prosthetic eye (inset). Research by Dr. Gail Thornton, recently appointed to 
the new COMPRU/Westaim/ASRA Chair in Interfacial Biomechanics Research, 
could help improve on existing devices. 


strategic link between COMPRU and the U 
of A Faculty of Engineering, with the dual 
benefit of exposing engineering graduate 
students to the clinic and clinical fellows to 
the research laboratory. 

“The University of Alberta is very 
pleased to partner with COMPRU, 
Westaim and ASRA in the establishment of 
this important research chair,” said Dr. 
Rod Fraser, President of the University of 
Alberta. “This unique partnership is an 
excellent opportunity to pool our resources 
for the long-term benefit of all Albertans 
and Canadians. We are grateful that the 
University of Alberta will take a leading 
role in shaping our province's future in an 
area of great importance to us all.” & 


Support staff members support students 


Donors direct help to students in need 


By Ryan Smith 


Ken Tolmie knows as well as anyone 
the University of Alberta would not 
exist without its students. A U of A gradu- 
ate (BA ‘84) and support staff member 
since 1981, Tolmie has seen tuition rise by 
more than 210 per cent at the U of A in the 
past decade, and she and her colleagues 
have united to offer students some help. 

“It is important for young people to 
have the opportunity to study and train at 
the U of A, and once they’re at the U of A 
they can be quite needy—books and 
tuition aren’t getting any cheaper,” said 
Tolmie, an administrator in the U of A 
School of Business Department of Finance 
and Management Science. 

Tolmie has contributed to the U of A 
development fund every year since she 
graduated. However, she has decided to 
earmark her donation for the School of 
Business Support Staff Scholarship every 
year since 1998, the year the scholarship 
was created. 

“I used to give to the general fund but 
was happy to learn I could target my dona- 
tion to specific programs,” she said. “There 
are support systems in place to pay for 
infrastructure and help faculty members 
with their research, but there’s not always 
so much for students, and I think students 
are very deserving of our support. 

“We always say around here that the 
School of Business is training tomorrow’s 
leaders, so we hope the students we help 
will keep in mind the support they receive 


Business student Kevin Roseke, with Keltie Tolmie, is 
grateful for a $1,000 scholarship from university 
support staff. 


and then when they are established they 
will give back themselves to others who 
are up and coming,” Tolmie added. 
Currently, the $1,000-a-year scholar- 
ship is developed through business staff 
donations, staff fundraisers, and matching 
funds from the dean of business’s office. It 
is awarded each year to a business student 
who demonstrates financial need and aca- 
demic ability. Kevin Roseke, a third-year 
business student and former valedictorian 
of his high school, Queen Elizabeth in 
north Edmonton, is the recipient this year. 
“I certainly needed the help, and $1,000 
is a lot of money, especially to a student,” 
Roseke said. “It feels really good to know 
there are people out there who support 
education and are rooting for students.” 
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Gifts in Action 


Roseke is a self-described hard worker 
who spends an average of 30 hours a week 
studying outside of class. “But it’s way 
more than that during mid-terms and 
finals.” 

He plans to go to graduate school, per- 
haps law or medicine he says, after he gets 
his business degree, but he doesn’t have 
any defined goals beyond “doing the best I 
can at whatever I’m doing.” 

“J like business because I like critical 
and analytical thinking, working with 
numbers, and finding solutions to prob- 
lems. Also, business is becoming a more 
and more important part of everyone’s 
career, from music to sports to engineer- 
ing, that I think there are many things I 
can do with a general bachelor of com- 
merce degree,” Roseke said. 

“I’m very grateful for this scholarship. 
It’s hard to describe how grateful I am. 
And when I’m doing a little better I defi- 
nitely plan to give back to others and keep 
the ball rolling,” he added. 


(With the 2003 Family Campaign around 
the corner, Gifts in Action will be a recurring 
series in Folio. For further information on 
other Faculty & Staff Gifts in Action, or to 
make a gift to the U of A, contact Jeff Wright 
at the Development Office at 492-6765.) @ 
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Writing a prescription for health care 


Romanow’s report strong on solutions, short on strategies 
By Geoff McMaster 


Iberta Health Minister Gary Mar said it 

might as well have been written on the 
back of a postage stamp. But a majority of 
Canadians, according to a recent poll, said 
they liked what they saw in Roy 
Romanow’s prescription for the health 
care system. 

Love it or hate it, however, there is one 
thing almost everyone agrees on. While 
the Romanow report may outline a lot of 
good ideas, it fails to explain how to pay 
for them beyond assuming federal sur- 
pluses will cover the cost. But as health 
economist Dr. Paul Boothe was quick to 
point out, surpluses are about as depend- 
able as the weather. 

“The sustainability issue has not been 
addressed,” said Boothe, once a deputy 
finance minister in Romanow’s NDP gov- 
ernment in Saskatchewan. “There are lots 
and lots of competing demands for those 
surpluses, and the federal finance depart- 
ment itself disputes their existence on into 
the future. Saying that health should be 
first in line for them on an ongoing basis is 
a bit of a stretch.” 

The federal government has already 
been pressured to hand over more money 
for everything from the Kyoto Protocol to 
the military to better urban housing. And 
by spending more on health, says Boothe, 
the government will be also be forced to 
divert resources from education, social 
services, the environment and “other 
things that people care about.” 

Trevor Harrison, research director of 
the U of A’s Parkland Institute, says 
Romanow should have “bitten the bullet” 
and recommended a tax increase. While he 
admits to being “excited” by the report, 
which he calls “one of the more substantial 
and valuable additions to altering public 
policy in a positive way that we've had in 
this country in 20 or 30 years,” he feels 
Romanow should have taken the honest, if 
unpopular, route. People in this country 
have clearly indicated they consider 
medicare fundamental to Canadian values, 
he says. And so they should be willing to 
dig a little deeper to make it work. 

“To the extent he suggests it can all be 
paid for with surpluses, that’s one criti- 
cism that can fairly be lodged here,” said 
Harrison. “When you actually break it 
down, though, $500 per person per year 
would give us $8 billion. Imagine what 
you could do with $8 billion? 

“T understand the poor couldn’t pay 
for it, but I would pay out $500 if someone 
told me I could have better education, 
good roads, health care, money into the 
military even — most of us could afford it. 
All it would mean for most of us is post- 
poning buying our Walkman or whatev- 
er...I think a lot of Canadians understand 
you don’t get anything for free.” 

Aside from some disappointment on 
the financial side, however, the Romanow 
report has been generally welcomed on 
campus as a breath of fresh air. Even its 
harshest critics, such as Boothe, say it pro- 
poses “some good things.” 

There are 47 recommendations in total, 
including an extension of medicare to 
include, among other things, prescription 
drugs, home care, better primary care and 
more support for rural and aboriginal 
health. It also recommends a ban on extra 
billing for diagnostic services such as MRI 
scans, that accountability be added to the 
existing five principles of the Canada 
Health Act and proposes the creation of a 
new Canada Health Council to monitor it. 


Roy Romanow suggests the federal government should provide more money to health care. Now people are wondering where that money would come from. 


The report also leans sharply away 
from increasing private health care - still, 
perhaps, the biggest bone of contention 
among those on both sides of health care 
reform. 

Boothe argues there is no good reason 
why the private sector shouldn’t be more 
involved in health care deliv- 
ery if it increases efficiency, 
especially if medicare picks 
up the tab so patients are not 
billed directly and there is no 
danger of queue jumping. 
“Why do all health care 
workers need to be govern- 
ment employees? That does- 
n’t make sense.” 

However Harrison says 
the Romanow report moves 
in the right direction in rec- 


“| would pay out $500 if someone 
told me | could have better educa- 
tion, good roads, health care, 
money into the military even — 
most of us could afford it. All it 


would mean for most of us is post- 


ened to see Canadians regard public health 
care as a sacred trust. “We really don’t 
want a system where you know you have 
health care, but your neighbour doesn’t 
because they can’t afford it.” 

And like Harrison, Wilson is adamant 
that profit has no place in the health sys- 
tem. When it is intro- 
duced, the number of 
tests and surgeries dou- 
ble, triple, even climb 
to eight times as many, 
she says. “(Profit) 
becomes the number 
one concern of CEOs 
and doctors, and the 
patients get suspicious 
that they are a target, 
so they lose trust and 
begin to sue.” 


ommending an expansion of poning buying our Walkman or And that’s only the 
medicare. He says —_——_———__ beginning, says Wilson, 
Romanow’s approach could whatever. . “without going into 
not be more different from = Trevor Hanson fraud, corruption, 


that of Don Mazankowski, 

the former deputy prime 

minister whose report for the Alberta gov- 
ernment, released earlier this year, recom- 
mended more private involvement. 

Harrison calls the Mazankowski report 
“a horrible methodological use of statis- 
tics” and “weirdly inconsequential.” He 
adds that it is “not very adventuresome 
even from the position of right wing peo- 
ple — it just does nothing.” 

Harrison says he is uneasy with priva- 
tizing health care for two reasons, especial- 
ly when larger corporations enter the pic- 
ture. It will make the Canadian system 
more vulnerable to legal challenges under 
international trade agreements and, more 
importantly, introduces the profit motive 
where it simply doesn’t belong: “that’s 
where we clearly draw the line.” 

Dr. Donna Wilson, a nursing professor 
who specializes in health policy and pallia- 
tive care, agrees. She has just finished her 
own study on the private/public dilemma 
and was delighted to see her findings con- 
firmed in Romanow’s report. 

“You really have to give credit to his 
team — they did a very thorough job and 
found there is just no evidence private can 
do it better,” she said. She was also heart- 


insurance schemes and 
all the rest of it — it’s 
very clearly documented.” 

The Romanow report also went further 
than any previous report, including that of 
Senator Michael Kirby, in making recom- 
mendations on aboriginal health. It was 
high time someone did, said Dr. Malcolm 
King, professor of medicine and a member 
of the U of A’s Health Science Council 
Working Group on Aboriginal Health: 
“There was a general consensus at all lev- 
els of government that the current system 
is unacceptable.” 

The report made it clear there are 
“deep and continuing disparities between 
aboriginal and non-aboriginal Canadians, 
both in their overall health and in their 
ability to access health care services.” It 
points out, for example, that in 2000, the 
gap between life expectancy of First 
Nations people and other Canadians was 
about 7.4 years for men and 5.2 years for 
women. This is partly due to such factors 
as a high diabetes rate, growing rates of 
HIV infection, cardiac problems and high 
disability rates, as well as greater exposure 
to problems such as alcohol abuse and 
drug addiction. 

One reason the aboriginal health sys- 
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tem is falling behind, according to the 
report, is “fragmented funding.” Money 
that comes from a variety of funding 
sources is poorly tracked and therefore 
inefficiently put to use. Consolidating this 
funding to create partnerships and avoid 
redundancies, as Romanow recommends, 
“makes a lot of sense,” says King. 

“| just hope they go about it the right 
way, So that they actually get buy-in from 
aboriginal communities,” he said. “There 
is a great deal of skepticism about the 
motives of government, particularly when 
it comes to economic things. I think First 
Nations are rather wary of something like 
this, because they may see it as merely an 
attempt of the federal government to 
reduce its financial obligations by shifting 
them off to other groups or funding mech- 
anisms.” 

And like provinces such as Alberta, 
says King, First Nations people may also 
reject the earmarking of federal transfer 
payments so that they are separate from 
social security and education funds. 
Nothing runs more against the grain of 
aboriginal thought than separating and 
compartmentalizing social concerns. 

“They have a more holistic view of 
health, at least traditionally, and don’t see 
the separations that have arisen just 
because of the way our professions have 
developed over the decades,” said King. 

“In many bands health and social 
services are integrally combined...because 
social conditions are a major determinant 
of health. Aboriginal people have long 
seen it that way, and people in the social 
sciences side of health research see it that 
way too. Education, housing, unemploy- 
ment are all major determinants of 
health.” 

Overall academics at the U of A would 
probably give Romanow’s report an A-. It 
has everything they were looking for, if a 
little short on financial acumen and specif- 
ic strategy for implementation. 

What everyone now awaits is a clear 
sign of political will on the part of the fed- 
eral government to implement the recom- 
mendations. 

“I think they have the political will,” 
said Wilson. “But I’m enough of a skeptic 
to have to see it to believe it.” @ 


Arts department will be dismantled 


Comparative literature to discontinue; others to move 


By Ryan Smith 


here has been much talk and specula- 

tion, but the only certain thing, says Dr. 
Daniel Woolf, is that the University of 
Alberta Department of Comparative 
Literature, Religion, and Film/Media 
Studies will not exist after June 2003. 

“This is not a funding issue. There will 
be no layoffs of staff and all contractual 
obligations with students currently in 
these programs will be honoured,” said 
Woolf, dean of the U of A Faculty of Arts. 

“We consulted with a number of mem- 
bers in the department and, in spite of the 
best intentions of some people and a 
tremendous effort by the chair of the 
department, we decided the department is 
no longer a viable administrative unit, and 
each of these disciplines will be better 
served if they are reorganized in some 
way,” Woolf said. 

An implementation committee, includ- 
ing one undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dent each, nominated by the Arts 
Undergraduate Society and the U of A 
Graduate Students’ Association, is dus- 
cussing what will happen to the programs 
in the department after it is dismantled. 

According to information on the 
Faculty of Arts Web site, religious studies 
scholars will likely transfer to the depart- 
ment of history and classics. Comparative 
literature scholars will likely transfer to 
the department of modern languages and 
cultural studies or the department of 
English, depending on their backgrounds 
and qualifications. Film and media studies 
scholars will likely transfer to the depart- 
ment of English, the department of art 
and design, or another department in the 
Faculty of Arts. All these matters remain 


Dalbir Sehmby and his fellow students vow they'll fight to save comparative literature as the Department of 


ar 


Comparative Literature, Religion, and Film/Media Studies is being dismantled. 


to be determined. 

“I expect the implementation commit- 
tee will consult with a broad range of peo- 
ple and will be highly sensitive to the 
needs and wants of faculty members and 
stakeholders,” Woolf added. 

“I hesitate to speak for other faculty 
members because there is such a diversity 
of opinion,” said department chair Dr. 
Jerry Varsava, “but I think there is a gener- 
al acceptance of the value of administra- 
tive reorganization. And I think there is 
faith that the implementation committee 
will work to ensure the disciplines are 
strengthened by this move.” 

However, some people in the faculty, 
including award-winning PhD student 
and teaching assistant Dalbir Sehmby, are 
upset by a number of things related to the 
issue. Sehmby is unhappy that the depart- 
ment is breaking up and the decision to 
break it up was not the result of a “demo- 
cratic process.” 


“Undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents were given no voice in the dean’s 
decision,” said Sehmby. “We learned about 
it after the fact and now we're trying to 
pick up the pieces.” 

Sehmby said he and like-minded col- 
leagues have vowed to fight to save the 
undergraduate comparative literature pro- 
gram, the only program in the department 
that administrators have proposed to dis- 
continue. They have started a letter writing 
campaign and plan to develop a Web site. 

After Sehmby and other graduate stu- 
dents in the department recently met with 
Woolf, Sehmby sounded more optimistic: 
“We were told the proposal to discontinue 
the undergraduate comp lit program is not 
a done deal. The dean told us to fight for 
the discipline as much as we can, but I 
don’t think we should have been pushed 
to the defence as we have been.” 

Sehmby described comparative litera- 
ture as being “dedicated to international 


communication through the academic 


- analysis of the ways cultures write them- 


selves from the oral to the media age.” He 
added that the discipline provides an 
excellent foundation to explore topics in 
religion and media studies. 

“T don’t think the dean realized how 
well these disciplines worked together,” 
Sehmby said. “It doesn’t affect me so much 
because I graduate next year, but I think 
the academic legacy should be preserved.” 

The department came into its current 
form in 1998 due to a number of factors, 
one of them being funding cutbacks. 
Varsava and Sehmby both noted that 
enrolment and interest in the department 
are currently “strong” and students and 
faculty in the department have won a dis- 
proportionate number of academic and 
teaching awards. - 

Dr. Jerry White earned the U of A 
Governor General’s award as the top PhD 
graduate at the fall convocation. He is also 
a recent addition to the department as a 
professor of film/media studies. “I initial- 
ly came to this university, I drove all the 
way from Philadelphia, because of the 
joint programs in this department,” White 
said. 

“I didn’t know the department would 
be dismantled when I accepted my faculty 
position, but right now I’m taking a ‘wait 
and see’ approach. I think comparative lit- 
erature is important, and I’m taking the 
dean at his word that it will remain 
intact,” White added. “I don’t exactly feel 
like the rug has been pulled out from 
under me, but I’ll wait until the committee 
has made its decisions before I get really 
happy or really angry.” @ 


Former president changed the face of the university 


Harry Gunning was an influential scientist and administrator 


DN" Harry Gunning, an internationally 
renowned scholar who served as presi- 
dent of the University of Alberta from 1974 
— 1979, passed away Nov. 24. 

Gunning was born in Toronto on Dec. 
16, 1916. He attended the University of 
Toronto, earning a BA in Honours 
Chemistry and Honours English, an MA 
and a PhD in Physical Chemistry. 

While his intellectual interest firmly 
focussed on science he was thrilled dur- 
ing his university years by some of the 
“great scholars in the Arts faculties” at 
the U of T like G. Wilson Knight, enjoyed 
particip ating as a member of the 
University College Players Guild in pro- 
ductions with Lou Weingartner (Johnny 


Wayne) and Frank Schuster and through 
his membership in the university music 
club became associated with Sir Frederick 
Banting. 

After obtaining a postdoctoral fellow- 
ship Gunning spent a year at Harvard 
then returned to the U of T to work ona 
war research project. After marrying 
Donna Beahan a nurse, he took up a posi- 
tion offered by EWR Steacie at the 
National Research Council in Ottawa. 

After successful subsequent postings at 
the University of Rochester, and Chicago, 
where he was appointed as an assistant 
professor at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Gunning accepted a challenge 
to build a world class centre of research 


and education in the chemical sciences at 
the University of Alberta. 

He was internationally renowned for 
his work in photochemistry, kinetic mass 
spectrometery and oil sands chemistry. 
Under his guidance the Chemistry 
Department grew from seven staff and a 
handful of Masters students to 40 academ- 
ic staff, more than 150 graduate students, 
most of them in the PhD program, and 
about 60 postdoctoral fellows and research 
associates. The department had become a 
training ground for gifted young 
researchers from all over the world. 

A new building was completed in 
October 1973, adding another 98,000 
square feet to the original 160,000 square 


Islet isolation lab opens for business 


By Geoff McMaster 


he University of Alberta’s famed Islet 

Transplantation Team celebrated the 
opening of its new home recently. The 
Clinical Islet Isolation Laboratory, housing 
state-of-the-art equipment and technology, 
will allow the team to carry out its 
renowned Edmonton Protocol, transplanti- 
ng insulin-producing islet cells from 
donors into patients suffering from Type-1 
diabetes. 

Director Dr. Jonathan Lakey said the 
new $1.3 million, 400-square-metre space 
will allow the team to carry out its work 
more safely and effectively until the team 
moves into a new building for diabetes 
research, probably within the next five 
years. A filtration system replaces the air in 
the centre 50 times every hour, and the lab 
will allow clinicians to process multiple 
organs at the same time, culture or main- 
tain islets for transplantation, “and hope- 
fully in the near future it will be a place 
where we can grow islets,” said Lakey. 

“Diabetes is a terrible disease, with 
many patients developing complications 


such as blindness, kidney failure and heart 
disease, shortening their lives by 10 to 15 
years. We want to change that...Islet isola- 
tion is a complex scientific process, a mix 
of both science and art and one we've been 
developing at the University of Alberta for 
many years.” 

Islet cells are isolated from a donor 
pancreas in a special clean laboratory and 
prepared for transplantation. The cells are 
then injected into a patient’s portal vein 
during a non-surgical in-hospital proce- 
dure. The cells migrate to the liver where 
they begin producing insulin. If successful, 
the patient is free of daily insulin injections 
and blood sugar testing. About 160 
patients around the world have been treat- 
ed since the first successful transplant at 
the University of Alberta Hospital in 1998, 
and more than 80 per cent of them 
remained insulin free after one year. 

Last month the team achieved a major 
breakthrough with the first “auto” trans- 
plant of islet cells in Canada. A woman 
with pancreatitis had islet cells removed 


from her pancreas and transplanted into 
her liver before her pancreas was 
removed. Previously, the team had tried 
the procedure on seven patients, without 
success. 

“This breakthrough, along with many 
other successes in organ and tissue trans- 
plantation has helped establish Capital 
Health’s position as a Centre of Excellence 
in transplantation,” said Michele Lahey, 
chief operating officer for U of A Hospital. 

The islet isolation process takes eight 
to 10 hours once a donor pancreas arrives 
at the lab, and involves a number of peo- 
ple with specialized skills. Since the new 
lab began operating about two months 
ago, 10 diabetic patients have received 
new islets, said Lakey. 

Alberta Health Minister Gary Mar was 
on hand for the opening, calling the lab a 
model of partnership and innovation. “It 
builds on the values of compassion, serv- 
ice and knowledge,” he said. “Its first 
commitment is to advance the quality of 
life for patients.” 
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feet of space for the Chemistry 
Department. 

Soon afterwards, the university presi- 
dency was offered to Dr. Gunning. His 
term in the presidency, during the social 
and economic turbulence of the 1970s, was 
a troubled time in university administra- 
tion not only in Alberta or Canada but 
world-wide. 

Last year the university changed the 
name of the Chemistry Building to the 
Gunning-Lemieux Chemistry Centre, hon- 
ouring Gunning and Raymond Lemieux, a 
former U of A chemistry professor known 
as the father of carbohydrate chemistry. 

Gunning is survived by his daughter, 
Judy, and three grandsons. 


Dean of Medicine Dr. Lorne Tyrrell 
pointed out that the team’s old lab in the 
pharmacy building failed to meet stan- 
dards required for continued funding and 
that “it was absolutely necessary to get 
this lab in place.” 

“Today we can honestly say this group 
is leading the world in finding a cure for 
diabetes,” he said. “But it is done through 
partnerships between the university, 
Capital Health Authority, Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for Medical Research and 
many others who make this happen.” 
Other funders of the facility include the 
Alberta Foundation for Diabetes Research, 
the Alberta Building Trades Council, and 
the North American Foundation for the 
Cure for Diabetes, among others. 

The opening capped off a month of 
good news for diabetes research at the U 
of A. The Muttart Diabetes Research and 
Training Centre also received an additional 
$1 million grant from the Muttart 
Foundation this week, payable over the 
next 10 years. # 


When media have questions, the answers are Made in the USA 


Canadian researchers need to change media-shy manners 


By Tom Spears 


have the best job in the world. Every day 

I get a chance to phone up someone who 
has just found a comet, or decoded the 
genome of some weird animal (such as a 
human) and then these people tell me 
what they’re doing, and why. At the end 
of the week I’m paid for this. I get free 
subscriptions to magazines where I can 
read about Neurotrophin-evoked rapid 
excitation through TrkB receptors. 
Sometimes there are press conferences 
with coffee and donuts. After 25 years as a 
reporter for five daily newspapers in four 
Canadian cities — cops, courts, city hall, 
education, daily city news — I believe it 
can’t get any better. 

There’s a saying among some of us 
who cover science and health: God Bless 
America. This means there are times when 
you really need information — it has to be 
explained clearly, and it has to arrive on 
time. At those times, you scan down your 
media contact books from half a dozen 
Canadian universities and phone Harvard 
instead. Or MIT, Purdue, UCLA, Case 
Western Reserve, the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute, Mayo Clinic, Mass 
General, Lamont Doherty Earth 
Observatory or the Jet Propulsion Lab. 
They’re all fabulous. 

Need to know about the Canadian 
space program in a hurry? Phone NASA 
first. Always. 

I don’t believe people at American 
institutions are any smarter or more 
skilled than Canadians. But there’s one 
enormous distinction: Americans will 
answer their own phones, answer all your 
questions in a friendly way, and offer their 
home numbers in case you have another 
question later. Canadians are, on average, 
more circumspect. A great many are help- 
ful, of course. But many are hard to reach; 


to the editor 


they just won’t answer a call. Some others 
answer questions with questions: Why are 
you asking me this? How did you get my 
number? Will you submit a written list of 
your questions in advance? 

Increasing numbers are asking for veto 
power: You can interview me, they’ll say, 
but only if I can then edit your story 
before it goes to publication. My favourite 
response is from a post-doctoral student at 
a research university when I was looking 
for his professor: “Here’s his number, but 
he won’t answer you.” 

In October, the Whitehead Institute for 
Biomedical Research in Cambridge, Mass., 
hosted its annual press seminar. For two 
days and three evenings, the top faculty 
and students at the institute that 
sequenced more of the human genome 
than any others put on lectures just for 
reporters, discussing human genes, evolu- 
tion, malaria, cancer and X and Y chromo- 
somes. They take endless questions. 

I can ask Eric Lander and Rudolf 
Jaenisch anything I like. It’s all on the 
record. Afterwards they take us to a blues 
club. These folks owe me nothing, yet each 
year they search me out to invite me. 
Ordinary people are going to read science 
stories, they say, so it’s worth their time to 
talk to general media. 

In June I was at another conference in 
Victoria, put on by a major Canadian 
research institute. The communications 
people were friendly and the food was 
generous, but the researchers were a little 
distant. Could I please be brief? They had 
schedules to keep. As I filed one story 
from the media workroom, a professor 
told me firmly that my laptop made too 
much noise as it dialed up an Internet con- 
nection. 

How can Canadian researchers (and 


Reporters are as interested in accuracy as you are. Taking time to speak with them helps educate the general 


public. 


the institutional PR people who advise 

them) improve the situation? 

e Answer the phone. Ten well-focused 
minutes can often cover a topic (short 
of “What's this quantum stuff 
about?”). After that it’s OK to say 
you're sorry but you've got a lecture. 
Reporters will ask questions all day 
but they’re willing to settle for less. 

e Use plain English. I know one Ottawa 
scientist who just pretends he’s 
explaining his work to his neighbour, 
and it usually works well. 

e Understand that familiarity breeds 
respect. People who return my calls 
fast include Howard Alper, vice rector 
of the University of Ottawa and David 
Schindler, a professor at the University 
of Alberta — the two most recent win- 
ners of the Gerhard Herzberg Canada 
Gold Medal. This is because they have 


come to know me from years of inter- 
views, which wouldn't happen if I 
went sticking journalistic knives in 
their backs. 

e Expect the best rather than the worst. 
The stereotype of reporters who 
always look for something bad, shock- 
ing, or “negative” is, ahem, untrue. 
What we do want is to be surprised, to 
dispense with platitudes and find out 
something we didn’t know when we 
woke up this morning. A pleasant sur- 
prise — say, promising results spun out 
from human genome research — makes 
just as useful news as the tawdry 
tabloid stuff. 


(Tom Spears is the Ottawa Citizen's science 
reporter, a position he’s held for the last six 
years. A complete version of this column can be 
found online at: www.ccaecanada.org/ .) @ 


Dominant corporate culture topples university democracy 


Editor, Folio: 

In our house there is a little plaque that 
hangs in the hall. It says: “So this isn’t 
Home Sweet Home....Adjust!” The same 
plaque could be revised for the University 
of Alberta to read: “So you expected 
Democracy....Adjust!” I say this because 
recently I was informed that my former 
department had been “reorganized.” If I 
were curious, I could read about it on the 
Faculty of Arts web site. When I found it, I 
discovered that it was partly being reor- 
ganized, partly destroyed. Religious 
Studies was moving to history where it 
would continue its programs. 
Comparative Literature was going to 
English, on the one hand, and Modern 
Languages & Cultural Studies, on the 
other. Its programs are to be “suspended”. 
On the face of it, this appears a normal 
corporate move. If a unit no longer has a 
critical mass, eliminate it. It was decided 
upon, not to save money, but simply to 
utilize staff and resources more effectively. 

It should be said that this. manner of 
removing units flies in the face of all dem- 


ocratic procedure. In the past, when such 
moves were contemplated, faculty and stu- 
dents were consulted. It was possible to 
proffer counter arguments at several levels 
and to decision-making bodies. 
Transparency appeared to be maintained. 
In this instance, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, the dean of Arts limited his 
consultations to “stakeholders” to use the 
common corporate jargon, that is, to such 
bodies as the academic staff association, 
the Graduate Students’ Association, the 
vice-president, the dean of Graduate 
Studies, etc. At no time were the people 
who really had something at stake, that is, 
the teaching staff, the students, the non- 
academic staff, consulted. 

Such a procedure poses a serious prob- 
lem. Universities are not corporations, 
although upper-level administrators 
favour corporate practices. It simplifies 
their lives. Universities, however, are not 
their administration. The core of this uni- 
versity, for example, exists at the level of 
teaching and research. All teaching and 
research is governed by a policy of respect: 


faculty respect students; researchers 
respect their subjects, etc. This university 
has chosen the corporate model in its 
administration: only respect the legal 
issues. The lack of respect shown to the 
people primarily affected is unmistakable 
and profoundly disturbing. It means staff 
and students in small units can at any time 
and without warning be stopped short 
upon whatever routes they might be pur- 
suing. 

So it is that the dominant culture of the 
U of A now is that which is reflected in the 
actions of its administrators. Those who 
teach and research are in no position to 
speak effectively on their own behalf. To 
master a discipline, at least the minimal 
degree required by a university, is not to 
be equated with governance. This means 
that the old idea of a university as a self- 
governing body of scholars is meaningless. 

Challenges at the University of 
Alberta, apparently, can be waved off by 
simply referring to a web site. Perhaps the 
appropriate mission statement there 
should be: “If you think you will have a 
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voice....Adjust!” In other words, learn 
what you are told, and hope the program 
will last as long as you need it. Everything 
else operates in cyber space. 
E.D. Blodgett, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Canada 
University Professor Emeritus 


letters 


to the editor 


Folio welcomes letters to the edi- 
tor. Send your thoughts and opinions 
via e-mail to richard.cairney@ualber- 
ta.ca, fax at 492-2997, or by mail to 
Folio, Office of Public Affairs, 6th 


Floor General Services Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H1. Letters 
may be edited for grammar, style, 


accuracy and length. 


Plant biologist doubles as decathlete 


Peters sets sights on Pan-Am Games, Olympics 
By Ryan Smith 


f anyone at the University of Alberta fits 

the Clark Kent-Superman mould, it’s 
Darren Peters. The mild-mannered, unas- 
suming plant 


biologist also 

fi tob Miahiieisetdae 
appens f0 °° “He is humble and even- 

the best universi- eee 

ty athlete in tempered, which is impor- 


Canada. For the 
past two years, 
Peters won the 
gold medal in 
the pentathalon, 
the five-disci- 
pline event at the 
Canadian 
Interuniversity 
Sports (CIS) 
national champi- 
onships. 

Although 
Peters is a 
decathlete, the 
CIS doesn’t stage 
a 10-discipline decathalon, so he has com- 
peted in the CIS pentathalon, which con- 
sists of the 60-metre hurdles, the long jump, 
the shot-put, the high jump and a 1,000- 
metre race. Points are ascribed to perform- 
ance results in each event, and the athlete 
with the highest accumulated total wins the 
gold and is generally regarded as the best 
overall athlete in the championships. 

Peters, 25, has one year of CIS eligibili- 
ty left, but he graduated with a master’s 
of science at the fall convocation two 
weeks ago and now plans to train full- 
time with the newly created U of A Track 
and Field Club, which supplements the 
activities of the U of A Golden Bears and 
Pandas Track and Field teams. He hopes 
to make the national athletics team and 
compete in the Pan-Am Games in the 
Dominican Republic next August. Beyond 
that, he has his sights set on the world 
championships and the Olympics. 

This past year, Peters has been ranked 
167th in the world in the decathalon. He 
won silver in the event at the national ath- 
letics championships held last summer in 
Edmonton. One of his coaches at the U of 
A, Jim Slepica, expects greater things from 
Peters in the future. 

“With his schooling behind him for 


tant for a decathlete, 
because it’s extremely hard 
to master all the disci- 
plines, so you have to be 
consistent. Darren has 
proven time and time 


again that he is just that.” 


— Jim Slepica 


now and more time to train and focus, I 
think Darren is poised to take over the 
reigns as Canada’s top decathlete,” said 
Slepica. 

“Darren's speed is his main physical 
gift, but more than that, he is an extremely 
focused, intelligent, and conscientious ath- 
lete,” Slepica said. “He is humble and 
even-tempered, which is important for a 
decathlete, because it’s extremely hard to 
master all the disciplines, so you have to 
be consistent. Darren has proven time and 
time again that he is just that.” 

Peters is six-toot-four, 200-lbs., but 
Slepica and Peters agree his greatest asset 
is his work ethic. During the competition 
season he trains about four hours a day, 
six or seven days a week. He trains five or 
six days a week during the off-season and 
follows a nutrition plan year round. 

“Darren is inquisitive and he’s always 
talking about ways to improve his tech- 


It’s never too early to get fit 


Early Birds group marks a quarter-century of fitness 


By Richard Cairne 


Darren Peters hopes to compete in the Pan-Am Games in the Dominican Republic next summer. He also has his sights set on the world championships and the Olympics. 


nique and performance. Whenever you 
talk to him about how to improve a tech- 
nique, you can see in his eyes as he thinks 
about it, and then he goes out and makes 
the changes. He’s extremely coachable,” 
Slepica added. 

“T’ve always had to work really hard as 
an athlete; I wasn’t gifted with the greatest 
natural talent,” said Peters, who played 
basketball and football in high school and 
turned down a number of track and field 
scholarship offers from schools in the U.S. 

After completing his undergraduate 
degree in biology at the University of 
Regina in his hometown, Peters came to 
the U of A for graduate studies. “I came to 
the U of A because I received an NSERC 
scholarship here and the U of A has the top 
biological sciences program in the country. 
The fact that the U of A has such a great 
athletics program was a bonus,” he said. 

Entering a PhD program in a couple of 


years is a possibility for Peters, who co- 
authored an article with his supervisor, Dr. 
Peter Constabel, that will be published 
soon in The Plant Journal, one of the most 
prestigious journals in the field of plant 
biology. 

Peters researches the chemical defense 
systems in trembling aspens. “A lot of peo- 
ple don’t realize that plants and trees are 
really active metabolically all the time...If 
we can understand how their growth and 
defense systems work chemically then we 
can know how to help them become 
healthier,” said Peters, who discusses both 
his academic and athletic pursuits with a 
similar combination of modesty and 
excitement. 

“T guess I’m driven by the Olympic 
ideal — the constant striving to be the best 
you can be,” he said. “I think it’s impor- 
tant to always try to learn new things, and 
that’s my approach to everyday life.” @ 


[; was a cold and snowy Edmonton morn- 
ing, and the forecast was chilling: after 
weeks of unseasonably warm tempera- 
tures and no snow, streets were slick with 
ice. And while commuters sat in bumper- 
to-bumper traffic, Bill Preshing was out 
jogging. 

That isn’t unusual in itself, but 
Preshing is 73 and had hip-replacement 
surgery a year ago. What really makes 
Preshing’s 6:30 a.m. jogs special is that he’s 
been going for the early-morning runs for 
a quarter of a century. 

A founding member of the University 
of Alberta Early Birds, Preshing helped 
form a fitness class that has since grown 
into several groups of runners and walkers 
and spawned a series of on-campus run- 
ning events. 

The Early Birds group was originally 
formed by Art Burgess, a former student 
who was working on his PhD. Campus 
Recreation hired Burgess to work in its fit- 
ness and lifestyle section. 

“One of the things he did was focus on 
older adults,” said Campus Recreation 


Director Hugh Hoyles. “It just seems that 
older people, partly due to Art, didn’t mind 
getting up that early in the morning.” 

One of those people was Preshing who, 
in his late 40s, decided to take up running. 
“Bill loves running, and he’s doing a good 
job carrying the torch,” said Hoyles. 

The group stages at least four runs 
every year. In April the Early Birds host 
the U of A Faculty Club/Bill Preshing Run 
Jog Walk, which helps raise funds for 
undergraduate and graduate-level scholar- 
ships; in June it holds the Not Quite 
Midnight run at 10:30 p.m. on a Friday, 
raising funds for the U of A’s Women in 
Scholarship, Engineering, Science and 
Technology program; in September it 
holds the Gourmet Goody Gallup 
Equalizer Run, in which runners add their 
age and weight and subtract that sum 
from their running time. 

In October, the Early Birds marked 
their twenty-fifth anniversary with a spe- 
cial anniversary run. And this weekend 
they held their thirteenth annual 
Christmas Predictor Run, in which partici- 


pants estimate their running times prior to 
the race. The two best estimates were four 
seconds off for the 3.25-km run and 11 sec- 
onds off for the 6.5-km run. 

“These are strictly fun runs,” said 
Preshing, a professor emeritus with the 
School of Business. “In none of them do we 
recognize any first, second or thirds. We 
make sure we have great food after, and 
beer and champagne, and about 40 per cent 
of the people are walkers, not joggers.” 

The atmosphere, and the fact that some 
of the Early Birds’ runs raise funds for 
charities, have made them enormously 
popular. So part of the challenge of staging 
the races is keeping them small. 

“On Saturday we had 125 people out 
for it, and I was going to cut it off at 89. 
We turned away at least 50 people I 
know of. We took entry forms off the 
market six weeks ago and I still got a call 
on Friday night from someone who want- 
ed to sign up.” 

Some Early Birds members, of course, 
take their running more seriously than 
others. Many go on to try marathon run- 
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ning. Preshing himself has run six. 

“T was out at a marathon one time and 
there was this woman lying on the ground 
at the end of it, cursing me,” Preshing 
said. “She was saying, ‘Preshing, you son 
of a gun — this is all your fault! If I hadn’t 
gone to the Early Birds I wouldn’t be 
doing this!’ “ 

Preshing is impressed with any effort 
people make to stay healthy. 

“When I started in this, I was in my 
very late 40s and had never run really, 
never participated in any kind of running 
group. In those days I was teaching full 
time, and the only time I could get exercise 
in was in the morning,” he said. 

“Can anyone do it? You stop for lunch 
every day, so you can devote time to get- 
ting some kind of exercise three times a 
week too, by walking, swimming, biking— 
there are all kinds of opportunities.” 

And the Early Birds is one of them The 
group’s class meets every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday morning at 6:45 
a.m. at the Pavilion Track in the 
Butterdome. 


Killam professor probes 
beneath the surface 


Deutsch creates models of resource deposits 


By Suntanu Dalal 


Dr. Clayton Deutsch has earned a reputation for thorough research and solid teaching skills. 


Fo an engineering professor who devel- 
ops ways to estimate the amount of nat- 
ural resources in the Earth, Dr. Clayton 
Deutsch’s geostatistics laboratory is 
strangely barren of the things one normal- 
ly associates with geological research. 

Instead of rock samples or beakers of 
oil laid out on lab benches, computers are 
the main tools of his trade. That’s because 
the Killam Annual Professorship recipient 
develops numerical models to predict the 
distribution of mineral deposits, oil and 
gas reserves, and even forest and agricul- 
tural products. Industry then takes 
Deutsch’s models and puts them into prac- 
tice, so they can make better decisions 
about sites they’re developing. 

Although Deutsch does most of his 
work on a computer in his office, he tries 
to get out to mines in places as far flung as 
Chile and Alaska to see how the rock is 
organized so the information can be 
included in the numerical models he’s 
developing. “If you stayed in Edmonton, 
you'd have a hard time understanding the 
problems they face out in the real world,” 
he said. “We’re in engineering and doing 
pure engineering research is a bit of an 
oxymoron. Engineering is applied science 
and to be applied you have to know 
what's going on.” 

While the 39-year-old professor in the 
Department of Civil and Environmental 
Engineering’s School of Mining and 
Petroleum Engineering has become 
renowned for his research and his text- 
books, he says his focus is on teaching the 
next generation of researchers in his field. 
“There's a lot of benefits out of teaching 
people. You learn, yourself, but there’s also 
a lot of satisfaction. I don’t think there’s 
many other professions that give that same 
satisfaction.” 

Deutsch has nine PhD and two MSc 
students working in his lab. His superviso- 
ry approach is simple: identify his stu- 
dents’ strengths and then guide them to 
success. Most of his graduate students 
come from engineering or geology back- 
grounds. 

As well as supervising his graduate 
students, his teaching is rated highly by 
students who take his undergraduate engi- 
neering courses. 

Deutsch’s teaching responsibilities 
extend outside of the U of A, too. He’s a 
consulting professor at Stanford University 
in California, teaches annually at the 


Universidad de Chile in Santiago and 
teaches at the Federal University in Rio de 
Janeiro. He also runs intensive short cours- 
es for industry, to teach the latest in geo- 
statistical techniques. 

Deutsch has excelled at teaching and 
research since he arrived at the U of Ain 
1997, says Prof. Terry Hrudey, past chair- 
man of the Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering. “In terms of 
his research, there’s just no question that 
he’s a world leader in the area of geostatis- 
tics and what he has accomplished at a 
very early stage of his career is really quite 
remarkable.” 

Even back in high school, Deutsch 
knew he was going to be an engineer 
because numbers were his strong suit. But 
he also had an interest in geological sci- 
ences. In his last year of undergraduate 
engineering at the U of A he took a gradu- 
ate engineering elective in geostatistics. “I 
sort of fell in love with the subject because 
it’s kind of the merger of those two — the 
hard math engineering side combined 
with the geological processes,” he said. 

He went on to earn his MSc at Stanford 
University. He worked in industry for six 
years in Vancouver and Houston, Texas, 
but returned to Stanford to do his PhD 
when he realized the industry rat race 
wasn’t his thing. 

He landed a position with Stanford 
after completing his PhD. The U of A 
recruited him in 1997. 

As a prairie boy, Deutsch is happy to 
be in Edmonton. Although his geostatisti- 
cal work could be done almost anywhere 
in the world, the U of A was the ideal 
place to return to, he says, because its 
undergraduate engineering program is 
strong and there’s some likelihood some of 
the undergrads will go on to do research. 

Since Deutsch returned to the U of A, 
his research has been supported by grants 
from the Natural Sciences, Engineering 
and Research Council and numerous 
industry sources such as the Schlumberger 
Foundation, Chevron, Mobil and 
Syncrude. In the last seven years his 
research funding has averaged in excess of 
$250,000 of funding per year. 

Besides the 2002 Killam Annual 
Professorship, Deutsch was also awarded 
the Martha Cook Piper Prize in 2001 and in 
1995 became the first Canadian to receive 
the International Association of 
Mathematical Geology’s President's Prize. 


healthy people ¢ healthy workplace 


Employee & Family 
Assistance Program 


Confidential Counselling Services 


Career Planning 
Anger Management 
Supervisory Coaching 


Relationship Issues Communication 
Parenting Grief & Loss 
Retirement Adjustment Self-Esteem Issues 


www.hrs.ualberta.ca/efap 
492-8444 


EFAP Service Providers 


Wilson Banwell 428-7587 
Lousage Institute 488-7649 
Insight Psychological & Family Support Services 461-1717 
H.J. McLeod & Associates 447-2614 
Cornerstone Counselling Centre 482-6215 
Centre for Cognitive Behavioral Therapy 455-8133 


&& Wheelchair Accessible 


$25 off 


complete eye glasses package upon presentation of this coupon 


11170 - 82 Ave Edmonton AB T6G 2L8 


Conference Services currently offers: 


B¥- Year round meeting facilities 

b¥- Summer accommodation in dormitory residence on 
campus 

Egle Summer accommodation with private washrooms at our 
Faculté Saint-Jean Residence 


[ae Conference registration services 


Opening in the Fall of 2003, a new residence and 
conference facility will be available offering: 


fae Additional year round meeting facilities 
B- Year round guest accommodation with private washrooms 


f¥- Summer accommodation with private washrooms 
(available in 2004) 


Conference Services 

44 Lister Hall 

Phone: 780-492-4281 

Fax: 780-492-7032 

Email: conference.services@ualberta.ca 
Website: www.hfs.ualberta.ca 
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Faculty of Extension 
Writing, Editing & Publishing 


These are just some of our upcoming course offerings: 


+ Effective Editing - Kathy Garnsworthy, Jan.9 "| think, therefore. 


+ Promotional Writing That Gets Results - Bryan Frantz, Feb. 1 
+The Scientific Writer - Ed Struzik, Feb. 4 

+ Creative Fiction Workshop - Shani Mootoo, Feb. 5 

+ A Practical Guide to Proofreading - Kathy Garnsworthy, Feb. 22 


780.492.3093 e www.extension.ualberta.ca/ writing 


CERF — Faculté Saint-Jean 
( U of A’s French Campus) 


TRAVEL — CULTURAL KNOWLEDGE - 
Parlons Francais 
This ten-week course is designed for adults wishing to eam French or to improve their French conversation skills. Through 
intensive practical exercises emphasizing oral expression, the student will achieve the proficiency expected of his/her level. 
Three schedule options, evenings and Saturday mornings, & three levels (BEGINNER to ADVANCED) to choose from. 
Winter Session, from January to March and Fee: registration $15.00 


Spring Session from March to May. : course $185.00 
For information call the CERF (780) 465-8600, fax: (780) 465-8606 e-mail: cerf@ualberta.ca 


Also available Public Service Commission of Canada’s French 
Language Training classes. 


REGISTER BY PHONE @ 465-8600! 
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University Physical Therapy 


Garneau Professional Centre 
__ #350, 11044 - 82 Ave. 


LUXURY APARTMENT HOTEL 


Approved University Hotel through the Hotel Authorization Program 


$89.00 
2 bedroom 
per night 


$69.00 
1 bedroom 
per night 


Let Us Offer 


An Alternative 


1, 2 & 3 bedroom suites 
equipped with washers/ 


FREE — LRT pass to the the U of A 
FREE — Deluxe continental breakfast 
FREE — Heated underground parking 
FREE — Local calls 

FREE — Pass to Kinsmen Sports Centre 
FREE — 24 hour coffee service in lobby 


dryers, dishwashers, 


microwaves, coffee makers 


and private balconies 


*LRT passes only available with HAP Reservations *Subject to availability 


(780) 488-1626 ¢ 9715-110 St. 


Spend a Night Not a Fortune 


Gauging emotions 
in the trauma room 


Is it inappropriate to show compassion? 


By Geoff McMaster 


Dr. Janice Morse is researching the ways that well-intentioned remarks and actions affect the families of crit- 
ically ill patients. 


mother stands by the hospital bed of 

her desperately ill child, doing her best 
to keep it together. A well-meaning nurse, 
wanting only to comfort the woman, 
approaches and says, “I know this is 
hard.” 

It’s a sympathetic 
remark that anyone 
might offer in similar cir- 
cumstances. But it causes 
the woman to break 
down, to cry and turn 
away from the bed. 

In another case a): 
woman watches her hus- 
band being resuscitated 
in a hospital trauma 
room after a suicide 
attempt. A nurse begins 
giving the woman 
advice on the implica- 
tions of the suicide 
attempt and the need for 
psychiatric therapy. The 
woman collapses to the floor sobbing and 
remains there until her son helps her to 
her feet. 

According to University of Alberta 
professor of nursing Dr. Janice Morse, who 
researches the behaviour of patients and 
family in states of trauma, both women 
have been “sideswiped,” distracted from 
their stoic focus on endurance either by an 
expression of empathy or redirection of 
their thoughts to the future. And any such 
loss of control by family members can 
jeopardize a patient's care. 

Understanding how to recognize the 
emotional states of family, and especially 
how to bolster their attention to the here 
and now, is crucial in trauma care; says 
Morse. In a study published in the May 
edition of American Journal of Critical 
Care, she argues the use of empathy is 
“inappropriate with persons who are emo- 
tionally suppressing and are functioning in 
a stoic, enduring mode. 

“There’s been a tremendous debate in 
the United States about whether to bring 
family members into the trauma room 
when a patient is being resuscitated,” said 
Morse. “The concern is these people will 
need care and attention and will detract 
from the care the staff are trying to give 
the patient... However, once we under- 
stand how to react with these people who 
are suffering, and know how to ‘treat them, 
we can bring them in more safely into the 
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“There's been a tremendous debate in 
the United States about whether to 
bring family members into the trau- 
resuscitated. The concern is these peo- 
ple will need care and attention and 
will detract from the care the staff are 
trying to give the patient...” 


— Dr. Janice Morse 


trauma room.” 

There is, of course, a time and place for 
empathy, but only once the immediate cri- 
sis has passed. Morse believes knowing 
the right response at the right time should 
be part of every nursing 
textbook. 

Along with her col- 
league, doctoral student 
Charlotte Pooler, Morse 
came up with her find- 
ings by examining 
almost 200 videotaped 
scenarios of families _ ,.- 
with loved ones in trau- 
ma, a‘method called 
qualitative ethology, or 
observing and describ- 
ing complex behaviour 
in a natural setting. 

Their work on trau- 
ma-room behaviour is 
just one of many projects 
underway at the U of A 
International Institute of Qualitative 
Methodology (IIQM). Other research 
includes work on fatigue, breaking bad 
news, the role of denial among adolescent 
diabetics and multiculturalism in health 
care. ITQM is a world centre for such 
research, says Morse. In fact, the centre is 
far better known abroad than here at home 
—a bit odd, says Morse, given that qualita- 
tive research is considered one of the uni- 
versity’s priorities. 

“Qualitative methodology is a particu- 
lar strength of the University of Alberta,” 
she said. The U of A stands out among 
other Canadian universities for the range 
and depth of qualitative research in a vari- 
ety of disciplines including education, 
sociology and psychology: “it’s going to be 
the wave of the future.” 

It’s not that the quantitative approach 
isn’t important, she says, just that “you 
can’t do research without qualitative 
inquiry — you have to know what's going 
on at the local level, especially if you’re 
working with human concerns or people.” 

For Morse, that means acquiring the 
best possible insight into how people react 
in unsettling environments like hospitals. 
As an extension of her findings on 
endurance and suffering, she is now com- 
pleting a study that codifies the facial 
expressions and body language of families 
so nurses can be one step ahead of an 
emotional crisis. # 


Submit talks and events to Cora Doucette by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. Folio Talks and Events listings 
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appear in Folio and on ExpressNews at: http://www.expressnews.ualberta.ca/ualberta/L2.cfm?c=10 


UNTIL FEB 05 2003 


Fine Arts Open House Exhibition of Students 
Work, Fine Arts Program, Faculty of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 2nd and 3rd floor, University 
Extension Centre, 8303 - 112 Street, Edmonton, 
Gallery Hours: 8:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m., Monday to 
Thursday, 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., Friday and 9 a.m.- 12 
noon, Saturday. Location: 3rd ficor, University 
Extension Centre. 


UNTIL APR 2003 


Campus Observatory The Campus 
Observatory is open to the general public every 
Thursday night beginning at 8 p.m. during the aca- 
demic year, with the exception of holiday periods. The 
Observatory is operated by faculty and student volun- 
teers belonging to SPACE (Students for the Promotion 
of Astronomy, Culture and Education). For further 
information, please contact Dr. S. Morsink at 492-3987. 


UNTIL DEC 31 2002 


Participants Needed for Premenstrual 
Dysphoric Disorder Study De you suffer from 
severe premenstrual symptoms? (i.e. Severe mood 
swings, depression, sadness, anxiety, tension, and irri- 
tability before your pericd?) Do these symptoms inter- 
fere with your work and/or social life? The Brain 
Neurobiology Research Program, Dept of Psychiatry, is 
presently seeking women with severe PMS symptoms 
to take part in a research study. If you think you suffer 
from severe PMS, are on a non-hormonal form of birth 
control, and wish to participate in a study, please call 
407-3775. Eligible women will be reimbursed for their 
time and will be offered treatment following partici- 
pation. Location: Department of Psychiatry. 


UNTIL DEC 31 2002 > 


Exhibit: Dressed for Rites of Passage Event 
sponsored by Department of Human Ecology. Dressed 
for Rites of Passage: University of Alberta. Our lives 
are full of rites of passage. Some are small, personal 
and informal, others are large, formal and very public. 
Universities are places where both individuals and 
institutions mark many changes and accomplish- 
ments, often with the use of clothing. Whether it is 
the academic robe worn by Pierre Trudeau when 
receiving an honourary degree, an evening gown 
worn to a 1930's graduation dance or the Panda 
tatoos of a victorious women’s rugby team, we find 
visible ways of marking and celebrating our lives. 
Come to see how the University of Alberta has 
dressed for rites of passage since 1908. Mon - Fri:7 
a.m. - 9 p.m. Saturdays: 8 a.m. - 4 p.m. Sundays & holi- 
days: 12 p.m. - 4 p.m. Free. Location: Lobby Gallery, 
Human Ecology Building. 


DEC 02 - 19 2002 


Merry Christmas, Win a $200 U of A 
Scholarship Event sponsored by HUB 
Administration. Starting Dec 2/02 we invite you to 
drop off any non-perishable food item or toy to our 
office, between 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., and we will give 
you an entry form to enter our contest. One full-time 
U of A student will be randomiy selected to win a 
$200 U of A scholarship. All food will go to the 
Campus Food Bank and all toys will go to Santa's 
Anonymous. Location: Room #209 HUB Mall, 
Administration Office. 


DEC 10 - 21 2002 


Amanda O'Connell: In Site Event sponsored 
by Department of Art and Design. This exhibition is the 
final presentation for the degree of Master of Fine Arts 
in Painting. Gallery hours are Tuesday to Friday 10 a.m. - 
5 p.m.,and Saturday 2-5 p.m. The Gallery is closed 
Sunday, Monday, and statutory holidays. Location: Fine 
Arts Building Gallery, rm. 1-1 Fine Arts Building, 112 
Street and 89 Avenue, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


DEC10-212002 


Sandra Lange: How Green is Your Future? 
Event sponsored by Department of Art and Design. 
This exhibition is the final presentation for the Degree 
of Master in Industrial Design. Gallery hours are 
Tuesday to Friday 10 a.m.- 5 p.m., and Saturday, 2-5 
p.m. The Gallery is closed Sunday, Monday, and statu- 
tory holidays. Location: Fine Arts Building Gallery, rm. 
1-1 Fine Arts Building, 89 Avenue and 112 Street, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


DEC 13 2002 


Society of Student Artists Silent Art Auction 
The Society of Student Artists is having a Silent Art 
Auction Fundraiser from 7-11 p.m. The work at the 
auction is from our members—local emerging and 
student artists, along with some well established local 
artists in Edmonton. The auction is downtown at our 
gallery space 10154 103 St (basement). Bidding starts 
at 7 p.m. Just in time for Christmas! For info: phone the 


SoSA phone line 707-8305, or email info@societyofstu- 
dentartists.org Location: 10154 103 St (basement). 
Web site: http://www.societyofstudentartists.org 


DEC 14 2002 


Career and Placement Services (CaPS) 
Workshop: Interview Skills. Knowing what to expect 
and how to prepare effectively for an interview are 
the keys to success. Find out what CaPS learned from 
a recent survey about employers’ practices and 
expectations regarding the interviewing process. Pre- 
register today at CaPS, 2-100 SUB or call 492-4291. 
Location: CaPS Classroom; 4-02 SUB. Web site: 
www.ualberta.ca/caps 


DEC 14 2002 


Career and Placement Services (CaPS) 
Workshop: Creating a Teaching Application Package. 
Learn how to write an effective resume and cover let- 
ter for teaching positions. In this workshop you will 
create a draft resume and cover letter or you can 
bring one you've already done to work on. Other 
components of your teaching application package, 
such as references and the autobiographical state- 
ment, will also be discussed. Pre-register today at 
CaPS, 2-100 SUB. Location: CaPS Classroom; 4-02 SUB. 
Web site: www.ualberta.ca/caps 


DEC 19 2002 


Colloquium Event sponsored by Dept. of Math. 
and Stat. Sciences. Semyon Alesker, Tel-Aviv University 
and University of Chicago speaks on “Representation 
Theory in Convex and Integral Geometry.” Location: 
CAB 657. From 3:30 to 4:30 p.m. 


DEC 19 2002 


Department of Biological Sciences Andrew 
Waskiewicz will speak on “Eliminating Zebrafish PBX 
Proteins Reveals a Hindbrain Ground State.” Special 
Seminar. Candidate for CRC Position, Genetics of 
Vertebrate Development. 2:00 p.m. Location: M 149 
Biological Sciences Building. 


JAN 07 2003 


E-learning at the Centre for Health 
Promotion Studies Event sponsored by Health 
Promotion Studies. There is a continuing need to sup- 
port the learning of health promotion/prevention 
leaders working in urban and rural communities, and 
research or policy institutions across Canada. In 
response, the Universities of Alberta, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Toronto have developed graduate 
courses &/or programs. E-learning technologies 
(WebCT, Centra, audio streaming) and LEE4 funding 
have enabled us to link 5 U of A departments and 4 
universities in course development and delivery. This 
presentation includes a brief description of the enter- 
prise and a summary of insights regarding the use of 
synchronous and asynchronous software, linking 
departments and institutions, and collaboration in E- 
Learning ventures. We will also demonstrate E-learn- 
ing features in courses, according to the interests of 
the audience. Instructor: Eugene Krupa & Faye 
Fletcher. Location: TELUS 238. From 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. 
Web site: http://www.atl.ualberta.ca 


JAN 08 2003 


PHS Colloquium & Grand Rounds Event 
sponsored by Department of Public Health Sciences. 
From 12 Noon - 12:50 p.m. Room 2-117 CSB.“Clinical 
Epidemiology’ Dr Jim Kutsogiannis, Assistant Professor: 
“Reconciling Differences Between Cohort Studies and 
Clinical Trials.” Web site: www.phs.ualberta.ca 


JAN 10 2003 


Department of Biological Sciences Shawn 
Morrison, Department of Biological Sciences, 
University of Alberta, speaks on “Winter habitat use 
and migration behaviour by white-tailed deer in New 
Brunswick.” 12:00 noon in Room M-145 of the 
Biological Sciences Building. Web site: 
http://www. biology.ualberta.ca/courses/biol631/ 


JAN 10 2003 


Department of Biological Sciences 
Michael Cohen, Department of Biological Sciences, 
University of Alberta, speaks on “Self-defense against 
insects: Exploring quantitative resistance in rice,” at 
3:30 p.m in Room M-149, of the Biologica! Sciences 
Building. Host: John Bell. Web site: http://www.biolo- 
gy.ualberta.ca/courses/genet605/index.php?Page=399 


JAN 10 2003 


Department of Music Music at Convocation 
Hall. Jacques Després, piano, Ballades by Hétu, 
Debussy, Brahms and Chopin. Admission: $12/adult, 
$7/student/senior. 8:00 p.m. 


“Location: 
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Greenwoods’ 


Small World 


439-5600 


SEASONS Greelings 


Visit our new location at 7925-104 Street 


Ample parking Fresh look Same great selection 
Friendly and knowledgeable staff 


Books make great Christmas gifts! 


7925-104 St. 
www.greenwoods.com 


1-800-661-2078 
books@greenwoods.com 


Independent Books for Independent Minds 


Unique items and gifts 


We carry unique gifts, one-of-a kind items. Some of the great products are handmade. 
These include our in-house designed fabric gift bags and our own line of soaps. You 
won't find them in other stores. We have a limited edition of our products. We also have 
a great selection of gifts and beautiful items for special occasions and your home, items 
like specialty teas, coffee, gourmet food, napkins, placemats, candles, soap, sachets, area 


rugs, home décor, gift baskets & more. 


Even if you are not looking for a gift, you will still enjoy browsing in the relaxing 


atmosphere of our store. 


Enjoy a sample of the teas we carry in our store. We'll make you feel at home. 


‘© Edmonton, AB © Canada. 
© Fax: 988-9082 


Let us 
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SOUTH EDMONTON WEST EDMONTON 


Delta Edmonton South 


+ 237 guestrooms including 
27 Delta Deluxe rooms 
and 8 suites 

+ Over 26,000 sq. ft of 
function space with 
Northern Alberta's largest 
pillar free ballroom 

* Indoor pool, Whirlpool & 

Fitness Room 

« Dunn's Famous Deli & 

Restaurant, Lux Lounge 


Mayfield inn & Suites 


+ 327 guestrooms including 
117 suites 

+ Mayfield Tower featuring 
"Best in Class" rooms 

+ Over 65,000 sq. ft of 
function space including the 
Mayfield Trade Centre 

» Athletic Club 

+ The Gallery Bar, Market 
Cafe, The Grill Steakhouse 
and Dinner Theatre 


(780) 484-0821 


MAYFIELD 288 


woo at We Edmonton ~~~ 


(780) 434-6415 
‘OD 


DELTA 


EDMONTON SOUTH 
TE ANS CONINICE CETL 
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EDMONTON 


t's the details 
you fret about. 

Our hotels have the 
essentials covered - 
charming guestrooms, 
banquet and 
meeting rooms, 
restaurants, fitness 
centres, convenient 
locations and 


complimentary parking. 


_ www.greatcanadianhotels.com 


CENTRAL EDMONTON 


Ramada Hotel & 
Conference Centre 


+ 431 guestrooms including 
29 suites 

+ Largest conference hotel in 
Edmonton with 30,000 sq. ft 
of funtion space 

* Meeting rooms with natural 
lighting 

+ Julie's Bistro, Locker Room 
Sports Bar & Esmeralda’s 
Nightclub 

+ Minutes from downtown 


(780) 454-5454 


RAMADA HOTEL 


& CONFERENCE CENTRE 
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4 departments in the Faculty of ‘ 
_ Science for this annual award © 
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We are seeking nominations © 


We are seeking nominations / 


PRIORITY ONE HUMAN 
RESOURCES INC. 


“People Helping People” 


Provider of Psychological Counselling Services 
(Conveniently Located in the University Area) 


Stressed Out? Feel Depressed? 


Marital/Family Difficulties? 
Work Related Difficulties? 
Interpersonal Conflict? 


We accept payment ($100.00 per hour) by Visa, MasterCard, Interac 
or personal cheque (post-dated if necessary). Your Supplementary 
Health Care Benefits Provider will reimburse you as it does 
for any other medical expense. 


For Daytime, Evening and Weekend 
Appointments Stop By or Call Us at: 


(780) 433-6811 
8625 - 112 Street 
Lower Level, Campus Tower 
e-mail: priorityone@priorityonehr.com 
www.priorityonehr.com 


Part-time study 
Faculty of Extension 


University of Alberta 
Discover a world of opportunity 
through 
Language Learning 
French 
Faculty of Science | oe 
Research Award | Spanish 


Japanese 


for the Faculty’s most 
promising young scientists 
for this annual award, which 
recognizes outstanding 
research achievement. | 
Nominees must have 
obtained their doctorates in 
1991 or later. 


i ge 


i ah 


780.492.3093 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/language 


Deadline: 
15 January 2003 


For details of eligibility and 
conditions, please contact: 


Dr. Bill Samuel 
Associate Dean (Research) 


E-mail: bill.samuel@Qualberta.ca 
(780) 492-3169 


CAMRUS-LQWER 
SUITE HOTEL 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Faculty of Science 
Award for Excellent 
Teaching 
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from students and 


for individuals with ; 
outstanding qualities in 
undergraduate teaching. 
%. $89.00 single person per room/per night 
Deadline: Executive Suites from $129 single 
24 January 2003 
11145 - 87 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
y Tel: 780.439.6060 Fax 780.433.4410 
Toll Free: 1.800.661.6562 
E-mail: info@campustower.com 
www.campustower.com 


For details of eligibility and 
conditions, please contact: 


Dr. W.J. Page 
Associate Dean 
E-mail: bill page@ualberta.ca 


(780) 492-9452 
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_ 
MACLAB 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


1,800.717.1277 
www.maclabhotels.com 
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The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta Freedom of 
Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). The University of Alberta hires on the basis of merit. We are com- 
mitted to the principle of equity of employment. We welcome diversity and encourage applications from all qualified 
women and men, including persons with disabilities, members of visible minorities, and Aboriginal persons. With 
regard to teaching positions: All qualified candidates are encouraged to apply; however, Canadians and permanent 
residents will be given priority. 


UTILITY SERVICES MANAGER 
ELECTRICAL UTILITIES 


The University of Alberta owns and operates a 
district energy system in the greater campus area. The 
Electrical Distribution System supplies power to all 
facilities in the gréater campus area at 15 kV with two 
switching stations and a major distribution network. 
The utility services manager, electrical utilities, reports 
to the director, utilities, and is responsible for direct- 
ing the safe operation, maintenance and develop- 
ment of the electrical distribution system. 

The candidate should have a bachelor’s degree in 
Electrical Engineering with membership in APEGGA 
and preferably expertise with utility or large industrial 
facilities. Candidates with an equivalent amount of 
education and experience will also be considered. The 
candidate should have the ability to lead the electri- 
cal utilities team in operating and maintaining a com- 
plex 15 kV distribution system that has two on-site 
generators and parallel utility feeds. This position is 
responsible for the safe, effective and efficient deliv- 
ery of power to all university facilities, on and off 
campus. Candidates should have a good knowledge 
of electronic relaying and DCS systems, and shall pro- 
vide the technical knowledge for an expanding elec- 
trical distribution system. 

Organizational and communication skills, as well 
as a strong commitment to customer service are criti- 
cal to this position. Computer skills and basic knowl- 
edge of the Safety Codes Act, the Electrical and 
Communication Utility Systems Regulations and the 
Canadian Electrical Codes are required. 

This is a full-time continuing APO position. Salary 
scale: $53,262 - $84,328 per annum. 

Contact information: 

Denise Hilbrecht 

Business & Systems Support 

420 General Services Building 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H1 


@ 


Fax: (780) 492-7582 

E-Mail: denise.hilbrecht@ualberta.ca 

Applications will be accepted until December 20, 
2002. 


MANAGER 
BUDGET ADMINISTRATION 


The Office of Resource Planning is inviting appli- 
cations for the new position of Manager, Budget 
Administration. 

The purpose of this position is to lead and be 
accountable for the successful identification and 
implementation of a new enterprise budget planning 
and administration application and to effectively inte- 
grate budget planning and budget administration 
activities. The position will also lead a change man- 
agement process within budget administration to 
more effectively leverage current technologies. 
Finally, the incumbent will provide leadership to the 
four-member budget administration team. 

Working within a highly dynamic and changing 
environment, the candidate will have a related degree 
supported by an accounting designation, a minimum 
of five years of experience and excellent computer 
skills including experience with Peoplesoft and 
preferably Cognos. The candidate will also have 
demonstrated skills in project management, team 
building, effective communication and change man- 
agement. 

This is a full-time Administrative Professional 
Officer (APO) position with a salary range of $44,600 
to $70,600. Deadline for receipt of applications is 
Friday, January 10th, 2003. Acknowledgement of 
receipt of applications will be provided only to those 
candidates selected for interview. 

Applications should be forwarded to: 

Mr. Philip Stack 

Director, Resource Pianning 

1-11 University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2)9 


Please send notices attention Folio, 6th floor General Services Building, University of Alberta, T6G 2H1 or e-mail pub- 
lic.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


EFF-FSIDA (FUND FOR SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES) 

Application Deadline 

The deadline for receipt of applications to the 
EFF-FSIDA is 4:30 p.m., January 15, 2003. The next 
competition deadline dates are April 15,2003 and 
October 15, 2003. 

This Fund exists to enable staff and graduate stu- 
dents (normally PhD candidates) of the University of 


Give the best gift of all, better health. 


Alberta to participate in research and in the interna- 
tional transfer of knowledge and expertise through 
partnerships in developing countries. 

Applications and guidelines are available on the 
University of Alberta International Web site 
<www.international.ualberta.ca> under “Overseas 
Projects and Programs” or from the FSIDA Secretary at 
University of Alberta International, 1204 College 
Plaza, 8215-112 Street, telephone 492-3094. 


In the spirit of a happy and 
healthy holiday season, The 
Medicine Shoppe is offering a 
15% discount on selected 
health care items through the 
month of December. 


“100% Pure Pharmacy” 


15% Discount 


on selected 
health care items 
during the month 
of December. 


tore use only. Not valid with any other 1 
coupon per customer. Nocash 
estrictions apply. At participating W 

iM ' 


University Location: 
8219-112 Street 702-1803 
College Plaza Professional Building 


12 other Medicine Shoppe Pharmacies in Greater Edmonton 


wh 7915-106 Avenue 469-8222 
we 11464 Jasper Avenue 488-9000 
we 11430Groat Road 452-3525 


w& 15819 - 87 Avenue 486-1882 
w 5011-118 Avenue 448-6048 
wh 100,11910- 111 Avenue 455-1302 


w& 177 Millbourne Road East 461-8648 we 17715 98A Avenue 496-9777 
Terolese 


vw 128,421] - 106 Street 438-1040 
Whitemud Crossing 


ww 104,93 McLeod Avenue 960-9244 
Spruce Grove 


wh 9421-94 Avene 999-1120 wt 10EMain Boulevard 467-2233 
Saskatchewan ‘Sherwood Park 


For more information visit www.medicineshoppe.ca 


For complete University of Alberta job listings visit: 


www.hrs.ualberta.ca/ 
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Ads are charged at $0.65 per word. Minimum charge: $6.50. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or cheque 


at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail prior to the 
deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

REAL ESTATE — Buy or Sell, Leases (Furnished/unfur- 
nished). Janet Fraser or Gordon W.R. King. Telephone: 
(780) 441-6441, www.gordonwrking-assoc.com Gordon 
WR. King and Associates Real Estate Corp. 

ST. ALBERT house, fully furnished 2 storey walk- 
out, 3 bedrooms, 2600 sq ft. Beautiful view and gar- 
den, occupancy negotiable for 6 months (flexible) in 
early 2003. $1,800/month no pets. References 
required. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

PARKVIEW SERENE LOCATION on ravine offers fab- 
ulous executive home, fully furnished. Home offices, 
dream kitchen, $3,000/month. Discover details by 
arranging to view. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King 
and Associates Real Estates, 441-6441. 

SW GREENFIELD GORGEOUS executive bungalow 
in very desirable area near U of A. Fully furnished. 
Three bedrooms on main. Finished basement, home 
office. $1,400/month. December 15, 2002 — March 31, 
2003. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

LAURIER GEM executive bungalow. Fully fur- 
nished, double garage, huge master bedroom with 
ensuite. Finished basement. January 1, 2003. Lease 
negotiable. $1,650/month. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

VICTORIA PROMENADE. Furnished one bedroom 
and den. View of river valley. February 1. 
$1,000/month. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, since 1968. RE/MAX Real 
Estate Central, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

FULLY FURNISHED AND EQUIPPED main floor of 
beautiful house, University area. Very large bedroom + 
second bedroom/office. Shared kitchen, back 
entrance. Cat present. Carport, deck. $750/month. 
Share utilities. Phone 432-5873 or borisenko@icmc.net 

SABBATICAL RENTAL: large, sunny Belgravia 
house. Walk to campus. Four bedrooms, furnished. 
January — June or negotiable. $1,200/month. 492- 
5980, 437-4423. 

TWO BEDROOM SUITE, Saskatchewan Drive/Mill 
Creek. No pets, non-smokers. $850/month. Shared util- 
ities. 433-9173. 

HOME FOR RENT, walking distance to U of A and 
Whyte Avenue. Available February 1, 2003. Three bed- 
rooms. Hardwood floors. Bright spacious kitchen. 
Partly developed basement. $1,200 per month plus 
utilities. To view, call Anna at 990-0376. 

SHARED ACCOMMODATION - three bedroom 
condo, Patricia Heights, near school/shopping/bus. 
$900/month + power, $700.00 DD, three appliances. 
Spacious. Phone Cathy, 941-4233. 

LUXURY PENTHOUSE APARTMENT (brand new) for 
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lease in Manhattan Lofts on Saskatchewan Drive. 
Tandem parking stalls underground, full array of 
deluxe appliances and a view that is spectacular. 
References required. To view, call Francis Dryden at 
455-5131 or anafran@shaw.ca 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
“Hassle-free” property management provided. (250) 
383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101 - 364 
Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

DRAMATIC CONTEMPORARY, two storeys on one 
acre in the Estates of Sherwood Park, 6,188 sq ft., five 
bedrooms. Designer kitchen, theatre room in base- 
ment. Substantially upgraded by Monogram Homes in 
2001. Spa room, nanny suite, home offices. 
$1,550,000.00 Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

RESPONSIBLE PROFESSIONAL, non-smoker, 
female, available to house-sit January through March. 
References. Phone 433-4370. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. Edmonton Book 
Store, 433-1781, www.edmontonbookstore.com 
YAMAHA P1165 ACOUSTIC PIANO with bench. 
Walnut gloss finish. Excellent condition. $5,800. Call 
Lynn, 432-2259. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DEEPLY MISSED. Still looking for Candy, adult 
female spayed cat, small and shy, short hair, marble 
gray/white. Full IDs (tattoo, microchip, had collar with 
name tag when lost). If seen, or if you.are helping her 
at your home, please phone 438-6511 and leave mes- 
sage. Thank you. 


SERVICES 

DAVE RICHARDS, Journeyman Carpenter, General 
Contractor. Complete renovations including plumbing 
and electrical. Custom cabinet work. No job too small. 
436-6363. 

ALEXANDER EDITING. Articles, theses, proposals, 
letters. Ten years academic editing experience. 433- 
0741. Email: nathanlaroi@shaw.ca 

INDEXING. Experienced back-of-the-book and 
database indexer. Humanities and social sciences. Judy 
Dunlop, 444-3787, www.dunlopinfo.ca 

RODLAPOINTE MASTERCRAFTSMAN, general ren- 
ovations; bathroom renos our specialty; electrical, 
plumbing, custom cabinetry, 919-0612. 

DO-ALL CUSTOM MAINTENANCE. Bonded and 
insured. BBB Member. Renovations over 23 years. 
Phone/Fax 415-5444. 


cl ETSY DEREER TH 
CLASSIFICATION 
CHECK YOUR LOCAL LISTINGS FOR LOCATIONS AND SHOWTIMES 
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Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to size, complete with halftones if necessary. 
Call 492-6675 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


Liftchair Specials 


11044-82 Ave. 


(while quantities last) 


Come in and see our 
complete line of liftchairs. 


Bring in coupon for $100 OFF 
expires Jan. 15/03 


Full Line of Home Health Care Products, 
Surgical Supports. Sports Medicine 


ON WHYTE ~ 


(780) 439-6367 © 1-800-272-8851 


Exclusive Employee Offer! 


Se UofA % 


$20 


per month 


$30 


per month 
Call Display Incl’d 


$40 


per month 


Unlimited 
Evenings 
& Weekends 
(7 pm to 8 am) 


150 
Weekday 
Minutes 
(Add’ tl minutes $0.25) 


Unlimited 


-{- Evenings 


& Weekends 
(8 pm to 7 am) 


Weekday 


Minutes 
(Ada’tl minutes $0.25) 


Unlimited 


~. Evenings 


& Weekends 
(6 pm to 8 am) 


Weekday 


Minutes 
(Add't minutes $0.20) 


Each price plan includes: Call Waiting, Call Forwarding & Busy No/Answer Transfer, 
Free received text messages. Plus 2 months Free Call Display or Voicemail. 


Nokia 3320 
$0* 


Siemens M46 
$24.99* 


Sheilagh Clarke 
(780) 908-4224 


or 


Brian Riley 
(780) 497-8647 


Nokia 3590 Motorola C333 
$9.99* 5 ‘ 


Motorola P280 
$74,99* 


Nokia 8390 
$74,99* 


© ROGERS S3ATer | - 


WIRELESS 


LIMITED TIME OFFER. “On new 2 year service agreement. “After rebates, credits & $25 Gift Card on new 2 
year service agreement. OAC. $6.95 per month system access fee, 25¢ 911 Emergency Access Fee, plus 
applicable taxes apply. $35 Activation Fee applies. $15 Shipping & Handling Fee may apply. Proof of 
Employment with eligible company required, Call for ali details, Prices may change without notice. 

Rogers Communications inc. Used under License. BAT&T Corp. Used under License 


Rare books chronicle California history 


by Richard Cairney 


alifornia, says John Charles, is “self- 
Cia” Has been for a long time. 
Caught in a tug-of-war between Spain, 
Mexico and the U.S. itself, California’s 
roots are, in fact, mythical. The first 
recorded use of the name appears in a 
Spanish romance novel which mentions 
California, a secluded island with vast 
riches. The state’s past gives it an identity 
and persona that are truly distinct. 

The foundations of that self-image are 
on full display in an exhibit entitled The 
Zamorano 80 at the Bruce Peel Library. 

The exhibit is a chronicle of California 
history from its earliest days and includes 
an original three-volume set entitled 
Notica de California, published in 1757. The 
works are the first books ever dedicated 
solely to California. 

About a century later, the state was 
booming with a gold rush. The city of San 
Francisco saw its population explode 
from 18,000 to 150,000 in five years. 
Hence the state’s wild west reputation. 

The exhibit touches on outlaws as 
well, with tales of the notorious criminal 
Joaquin Murieta. How bad was Murieta? 
“For five years every crime in California 
was ascribed to him,” said Charles, spe- 
cial collections librarian at 
the Bruce 


Peel Special Collections Library. And once 
he’d been captured, Murieta’s severed 
head was toured around from town to 
town. A facsimile of a poster promoting 
that macabre display includes mention of 
a sort of warm-up act: the hand of the 
notorious robber and murderer Three 
Fingered Jack appeared on the same bill. 

Charles perhaps views the act of 
showing off the body parts of dead crimi- 
nals as a pop-culture phenomenon of the 
era. “See, that’s what we're lacking,” he 
jokes. “Today we have reality TV but back 
then...” 

Another tome in the collection is a 
series of letters by a woman to her sister, 
written during the gold rush. “It offers 
quite a different perspective than all of 
the men's writing,” Charles said. 

The Zamorano 80 refers to California’s 
first printer, Augustin Zamorano. The 
Zamorano Club, a group of prominent 
men interested in books, printing and 
California history, was formed in 1928. 
During the 1940s seven of the club’s 
members set out to assemble a list of the 
100 favourite books in California history. 
They could agree only on 80 and didn’t 

want the list to be watered 
down with books not unani- 
mously selected. 

In 1968 the University 
of Alberta acquired 6,500 
volumes of the Robert J. 

Woods Western Americana 
Collection, which included 
57 of the 80 volumes 

on the Zamorano 80 list.* 


The fabled California outlaw 
Joaquin Murieta is said to 
have challenged men in a 
saloon to try and kill him. 
Someone finally did. His 
severed head, along 

with the hand of Three 
Fingered Jack, was 

toured around the state 
for all to see. Today, 
books about the state 
are part of an exhibit 
entitled The Zamorano 
80, on display at the 
Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library. 


